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IMPROVING STATUS OF LOW-INCOME WOMEN NEEDS 
COOPERATION OF ALL, SAYS WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.--The director of the Labor Department's Women's Bureau 
told a group of women leaders that by acting together they can change the economic 
climate for low-income women. 


“Together, we can turn around this crisis for poor women in our communities. 
We can upset those disastrous female poverty figures and never let the situation 
get that bad again," Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander told some 200 representatives of 
minority and non-minority women's organizations who gathered recently at a 
conference in College Park, Md., to explore cooperative ways to improve the lot of 
poverty-stricken women. 


"I know that together we can work wonders to change the economic climate for 
low-income women in this country," Dr. Alexander said. "And all of us, as well as 
society at large, will benefit." 


The conference was called and sponsored by The Alpha Kappa Alpha (AKA) 
Educational Foundation under the theme "Moving Women Up From Poverty." The 
foundation is the nonprofit educational and charitable arm of AKA, the oldest 
predominantly black college-based Greek letter sorority. 


"We have seen increasing anxiety in the public and private sectors over 
poverty in families headed by women," Dr. Alexander told her audience. “Half the 
poor people in the United States live in such households. Another devastating 
fact is that half the children in families headed by women are growing up in 
poverty.” 


The latest available data show that some 13.1 million children -- about 1 in 
5 -- live in poverty. These children make up nearly 40 percent of all poor people 
in this country. : 


The number of families headed by women more than tripled between 1960 and 
1984, according to the Women's Bureau director. "The growth of such families has 
been particularly dramatic among black Americans." 


In 1960, there were 889,000 black families headed by women, nearly 21 
percent of all black families. In 1984, the number had increased to 3 million, 
representing 44 percent of all black families. 


Why do families headed by women tend to be poorer than others, Dr. Alexander 
asked. There are many reasons, “but most of the answers revolve around labor 
force inequities -- the special burdens women are forced to bear in attempting to 
earn enough to support a family," she said. 


Women often lack the skills for, do not aspire to, or are excluded from the 
higher-paying jobs held by men, she said. As a result they are still 
overwhelmingly concentrated in the administrative support and service occupations 
that pay the lowest wages. 
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She noted that as of early last year the average woman working full time on 
a year-round basis earned approximately 64 cents for every dollar earned by a man 
working the same hours. 


The Women's Bureau director expressed concern that “women are ail the more 
vulnerable these days because modern technology is redirecting the entire American 
economy, and fully half of the women currently in the work force are likely to 
feel, sooner or later, the impact of automation on their jobs." 


Another reason for family poverty in female-headed households, as stated in 
the AKA conference address, relates to the special handicaps that often result 
from teenage pregnancy and the problem of children raising children. 


In 1982, there were 9,773 births to girls under 15 years of age and 5,395 of 
the young mothers were black, Dr. Alexander reported. “These young women and 
their children are likely to have little potential for economic stability 
throughout their lives," she added. 


Dr. Alexander made a point of comparing unemployment statistics on black 
women aS a group with those of all women. In February, the jobless rate for 
black women age 16 and over was 16.2 percent. For all women, the overall jobless 
rate was only 7.5 percent. 


Dr. Alexander provided information on several projects sponsored by the 
Women's Bureau designed to improve employment opportunities for women. 


These include promoting the concept of employer-sponsored child care for 
working parents; programs for displaced homemakers and low-income women; a 
curriculum to introduce high school girls to nontraditional jobs and the need to 
make realistic career plans; a push to get more women into the upper reaches of 
corporate management, and research in such areas. as the impact of new technology 
on women in the workplace and the effect of job dislocation on women. 


The Women's Bureau director urged her audience to monitor Job Training 
Partnership Act activities at the state and local levels to ensure that training 
programs adequately serve economically disadvantaged women in their communities. 


She told AKA conference participants they deserved “high praise" for their 
efforts to deal with what some social scientists and demographers have called 
“the feminization of poverty” in America. 


“There is no ‘quick fix,'" Dr. Alexander added, “and it would be unrea!} istic 
to think we will see a perfect solution during our terms in office, or maybe even 
in out lifetime. 


"But as you focus on this struggle against female poverty, I know that you 
appreciate its complexity. And I am just as certain that you are in the fight for 
the duration." 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT TO COSPONSOR SYMPOSIUM 
ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONPERATION AND HANDICAPPED WCRKERS 


WASHINGTON -- The ways in which cooperative labor-management relations 
and quality of work life vrograms can improve the employment situation for 
handicapped workers will he the theme of a conference cosponsored by the 
U. S. Department of Labor on March 26-28 at the Xerox Training Center in 
Leesburg, Va. 


The symposium, for about 40 invited participants from labor, management, government, 
and academia, will focus on improving job retention for disabled workers through labor- 
management cooperation. In a series of panel discussions, the participants will review 
exemplary cooperative activities for handicapped workers, identify obstacles to the spread 
of such programs, and recommend ways to overcome them. 


Participants will share information and experiences about how cooperative labor- 
management programs can improve the quality of work life for handicapped workers, increase 
their efficiency and productivity, contain costs for employers and unions, and enhance an 
understanding of the impact of worker impairment through data-based management. 


Among the featured speakers at the symposium will be Gopal C. Pati, professor of 
industrial relations and management at Indiana University Northwest and the author of 
several works on managing and employing the disabled and Malcolm R. Lovell, dr., former 


under secretary of labor. Pati will speak at 7:30 p.m. on March 26 and Lovell at 7:30 p.m. 
on March 27, 


Other featured participants and panel moderators at the symposium include Douglas 
Fenderson, professor and former director of the National Institute of Handicapped Research; 
Joyce Miller, vice president of the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union; Jay 
Rochlin, human resources manager for the American Telephone and Teleqraph Company; and Sheilz 
Akabas, director of the Industrial Social Welfare Center at Columbia University. 


The symposium is being cosponsored by the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor-Management 
Relations and Cooperative Programs, the National Institute of Handicapped Research and the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration of the Department of Education, and the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. The AFL-CIO and the Washinaton Business Group 
on Health also assisted in organizing the symposium and will have representatives at the 
meeting. 


For more information about the symposium, contact Richard Melia (202) 
732-1195 or John Perry (202) 523-6098. 


### 
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OSHA PLANS SEPARATE ASBESTOS STANDARD FOR CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration announced at a meeting of the Advisory Committee on Construc- 
tion Safety and Health it plans to issue separate standards covering occupational 
exposure to asbestos for general industry/maritime and the construction industry. 


"OSHA has long recognized the inherent differences in protecting employees 


in general industry workplaces and preventing injury and illness on 
construction sites," said Assistant Secretary of Labor Robert A. Rowland. 


"The agency's April 10, 1984 asbestos proposal noted that OSHA would 
consider promulgating a separate final standard for construction. The Advisory 
Committee on Construction Safety and Health and others who have commented on 
our proposal have strongly recommended a separate standard, and we have decided 
to act on their recommendations. 


"Our goal is to provide equivalent protection for all employees through 
the most effective measures suitable for each industry. Although it would be 
premature to discuss specifics of either final rule, I can say that OSHA hopes 
to issue both general industry and construction asbestos standards this fall." 


Among the differences between fixed and non-fixed.sites: conditions at 
construction sites change continually, may be affected by weather variations 
and typically involve multiple employers. Conditions at fixed sites are 
relatively constant and usually only one employer is responsible. Fixed sites 
also have services and facilities such as showers, locker rooms and lunchrooms 
available while construction sites often do not. High labor turnover in 
construction is another important difference. 


The changing nature of the workplace and of the workforce in the 
construction industry can affect the types of training, engineering controls, 
work practices, personal protective equipment, medical surveillance and 
monitoring which are effective. 


The proposal issued last spring would reduce employees exposure to 
asbestos from 2 fibers per cubic centimeter of air (2 f/cc) averaged over an 
eight-hour work shift to either 0.5 f/cc or 0.2 f/cc. 


# # # 
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MINE OPERATORS SHOULD CHECK THEIR OPERATIONS 
FOR SUFFOCATION SAFETY STANDARDS 


WASHINGTON -- While working in a California open pit mine last month, 
a plant operator was pulled into a surge pile. He was trying to correct a 
problem with hung-up material in the tunnel. When fellow workers found him 
buried deep in sand, there was no hope in reviving him. 


Four out of twenty-two fatal accidents this year (Jan. 1-Mar. 5) in coal 
and metal and nonmetal mining, or approximately one-fifth of the deaths in the 
mining industry have occurred around bins and hoppers in quarries, coal mines, 
open pit mines, and stock piles according to the Department of Labor's Mine 
Safety and Health Administration (MSHA). 


In a five-year study conducted by MSHA's Health and Safety Analysis Center 
in Denver, Colo., bins, hoppers and stockpiles were the most prevalent areas for 
the occurrence of suffocations. 


Lack of proper training or disregard for safe practices, including the 
improper use of hand tools, resulting in slips and falls from machinery into 
bins and hoppers, has been the chief factor in these fatalities," said David A, 
Zegeer, Assistant Secretary of MSHA. 


In addition to taking time to obtain the right tools for the job, mine 
management should instruct workers to be aware that when material is plugged or 


frozen in a bin or hopper, it may suddenly collapse and would smother a worker 
who had fallen through the remainder of the unconsolidated material. 


Although suffocation is the usual cause of death in bin, hopper and 
collapsed stockpile accidents, injuries to the head and neck are also frequent. 
These injuries occur when workers fall into bins, hoppers and chutes or when the 
victim is engulfed by material and then becomes caught between pieces of 
machinery such as a moving conveyor belt and a stationary discharge chute. 


Operators and supervisors should be aware of the hazards of bridged 
material, hidden voids, and sudden drawdowns as well as the proper procedures 
for the use of equipment at their operation. 


Just last January, a shuttle car operator was helping a crusher operator 
unplug the coal bin with a bar at a coal mine in Emery, Utah. He crawled under 
the bin, and while using the bar, the coal broke loose, burying him. He had 
only been on the job for two weeks. 


Last month, a double fatality occurred at a limestone quarry when two 
workers walked out on a crushed stone hopper. The loose material suddenly 
collapsed and engulfed the employees in a bin. 


Failure to wear safety belts and lines when employees work where there is a 
danger of falling, is often a contributing factor in bin and hopper accidents in 
both coal and metal and nonmetal mining. A second person should be available to 
tend the lifeline around these areas. ; 


MSHA hopes that industry, labor and government can work together to reduce 
the number of suffocation deaths which occur around bins and hoppers. 


### 
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TENTH MOBIL CHEMICAL PLANT 
APPROVED FOR OSHA STAR PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- Mobil Chemical Company's films plant in Shawnee, Okla., will 
join nine other Mobil plants participating in the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration's Star voluntary protection program for safety and health, the 
Labor Department announced. 


Employing 375, the plant is the world's largest producer of polypropylene 
film which *s used to wrap consumer products. Mobi ' s other nine sites are 
located in Covington, Ga. (two sites); Depue, I11.; Holyoke, Mass.; Edison, 
N.J.; Macedon, N.Y. (two sites); and Beaumont, Texas (two sites). 


"We are delighted to welcome another Mobil plant to the Star program. The 
Shawnee plant's comprehensive safety and health program and strong emphasis on 
employee involvement are exemplary," Assistant Secretary of Labor Robert A. 


~ Rowland said. 


Star is aimed at firms that are in the forefront of worker protection. In 
addition to a topnotch safety and health program, Star participants must have a 
three-year average for both injury incidence and lost workday case rates at or 
below the national average for their industry. The three-year average injury 
and incidence and lost workday rates for the Shawnee films plant are 10.28 and 
2.57 respectively compared with a national average of 13.0 and 5.5 for the 
miscellaneous plastics products industry. 


Although Star participants are exempt from routine OSHA inspections, 
employers and employees retain all legal — and responsibilities, and the 
plant must continue to meet all applicable OSHA standards. OSHA retains the 
hi for investigating employee complaints and serious accidents at 
the plant 


Particular strengths of the Shawnee plant's safety and health program 
include enthusiastic company and plant management commitment; comprehensive 
self-inspections; emphasis on engineering controls to reduce or eliminate 
hazards; and the overall involvement of plant employees through training, job 
responsibilities, and a special hazard identification and reporting program. 


OSHA approved Mobil Chemical Company's Shawnee films plant participation 
in the Star program in a March 8, 1985 letter from Assistant Secretary Rowland 
to John H. Slavens, plant manager. 


### 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--FEBRUARY 1985 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods edged 
down 0.1 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis from January to February, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported, 
marking a continuation of the pattern of little or no monthly change 
that this index has demonstrated for almost a year. Prices received by 
producers of intermediate goods fell 0.5 percent, more than in any other 
recent month. Crude material prices dropped 1.9 percent, almost as much 
as in January. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods 
moved down 0.1 percent to 292.5 (1967=100). From February 1984 to February 
1985, the Finished Goods Price Index increased 0.7 percent. During the 
same 12-month span, consumer food prices rose 0.3 percent, the index for 
finished energy goods fell 8.5 percent, prices for consumer goods other 
than foods and energy advanced 2.6 percent, and capital equipment prices 
moved up 2.3 percent. The index for intermediate goods was 0.3 percent 
higher than in February 1984, while crude material prices were 4. “S ‘percent 
below the level of a year earlier. ' 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--FEBRUARY 1985 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
(CPI-U) increased 0.4 percent before seasonal adjustment in February 
to a level of 317.4 (1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor reported. For the 12-month period ended in 
February, the CPI-U has increased 3.5 percent. 


The Consuner Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W) rose 0.4 percent in February, prior to seasonal adjustment. The 
February 1985 CPI-W level of 313.9 was 3.5 percent higher than the index in 
February 1984. The CPI-wW is used for indexing Social Security and some 
other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in 
collective bargaining agreenents. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for ALI Urban Consuners 
advanced 0.3 percent in February. This compares with a 0.2 percent rise in 
January and is the same as the average monthly increase since the slowiown 
in prices began in October 1981. Increases in the food and beverage and 
housing components were larger in February than in recent months, and 
apparel prices rose sharply. Partially offsetting these advances were 
declines in the indexes for transportation -- reflecting a sharp drop in 
gasoline prices -- and entertainment. The other goods and services 


component registered a large increase but less than in January, while the 
tise ‘n medical care costs was about the same as in recent months. 


The food and beverage c tt rose 0.5 percent in February. Grocery 
store food prices, which rose 0.3 percent in January, advanced 0.6 percent 
in February, largely due to increases in prices for fresh fruits and 
vegetables. These increases reflected the supply shortages for most fresh 
fruits and fresh vegetables, in many cases resulting fram the adverse 
January weather. Other major grocery store food groups, however, generally 
showed behavior in February similar to that in the preceding month. The 
index for meats, poultry, fish, and eggs declined 0.2 percent, following a 
0.3 percent drop in January. Declines in prices for beef and veal, lamb, 
and fish and seafood more than offset increases in pork, poultry, and egg 
prices. The cereal and bakery products, dairy products, amd other foods at 
home <~ all registered moderate increases for the second consecutive 
month. other two camponents of the food amd beverage index -- 
restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- both rose 0.4 percent in 
February, after recording no change in January. 


The housing component rose 0.4 percent in February, following increases 
of 0.1 or 0.2 percent in each of the preceding 4 months. Larger increases 
in the indexes for shelter and household furnishings ard operations -- each 
up 0.6 percent in February -- were responsible for the acceleration. 
Partially offsetting these advances was the continued decline in the index 
for fuel and other utilities. Within the shelter component, homeowners' 
costs rose 0.6 percent; renters’ costs, 0.5 percent; and maintenance and 
repair costs, 0.2 percent. The increase in the index for household 
furnishings and operations follows a 4-month period of nearly stable prices 
-- up 0.2 percent fram September through January. Earlier returns than 
usual fram sale prices to regular prices for most textile housefurnishings 
and furniture products and the increase in postage rates, that went into 
effect on February 17, were largely responsible for the advance. The index 
for fuel and utilities declined for the third consecutive month, reflecting 
a 1.5 percent drop in fuel oil prices amd declines of 0.5 percent in charges 
for natural gas and 0.9 percent in telephone services. Fuel oil prices are 
now 16.6 percent below their peak level of April 1981. Partially offsetting 
these declines was a 0.7 percent increase in charges for electricity. 
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The transportation component declined 0.1 percent in February, 
following a 0.3 percent increase in January. A sharp decline in prices for 
motor fuels -- down 2.6 percent -- more than offset large increases in motor 
vehicle prices. Gasoline prices are now 17.3 percent below their peak level 
of March 1981. New and used car prices rose 0.8 and 1.9 percent, 
respectively, in February. Automobile finance charges -- down 0.9 percent 
~- declined for the third consecutive month. The index for automobile 
insurance, which had risen sharply in each of the preceding 4 months, 
increased 0.3 percent in February. Tire prices, which had declined 
throughout most of the past 3 years, advanced 1.5 percent. The index for 
public transportation was essentially unchanged as a decline in intercity 
bus fares offset an increase in taxi fares. ; 


The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.9 percent in February. 
Clothing prices advanced 1.0 percent as poten sales ended earlier than in 
past years. Substantial price increases were recorded for all apparel 
‘ commodities other than men's and boys’ clothing. The index for apparel 
services also increased sharply -- up 0.9 percent -- in February. 


The medical care component rose 0.4 percent in February, following an 
increase of 0.3 percent in January. The index for medical care cammodities 
-- prescription drugs, non-prescription drugs, and medical supplies -- 
increased 0.6 percent in February. The cost of medical care services 
continued its recent pattern, advancing 0.4 percent in February, the same as 
the average monthly increase since June of 1984. The index for physicians’ 
services rose 0.5 percent, while the index for hospital rooms was virtually 


unchanged. 


The index for entertainment declined 0.2 percent in February. A 1.1 
percent increase in prices for reading materials was more than offset by 
declines in prices for sporting goods and equipment amd in charges for 
admissions to movies, theaters, concerts, and sporting events. 


The other goods and services component advanced 0.6 "percent in 
February, following a 0.9:percent increase in January. Tobacco prices, 
which rose 2.0 percent in January, increased 0.7 percent in February, 
reflecting the remainder of the impact of the late December price rise at 
the producer level. Prices for school books and supplies also rose 
substantially for the second consecutive month. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonall 
ust es 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers rose 0.4 percent in February, campared with 0.3 percent for 
the CPI-U. (Beginning with data for January, the rental equivalence 
approach to homeownership is being used in the CPI-W. The methodology and 
samples of areas, items, outlets, amd prices are identical, in both the 
CPI-W and the CPI-U, and the differences in monthly changes result only from 
different expenditure patterns and seasonal adjustment factors.) 


A Note on Homeownership Changes 


Effective with data for January 1985, the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) was changed to incorporate a rental equivalence measure of 
homeowners' costs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) had announced plans to change the 
treatment of homeowners’ costs on October 27, 1981. Earlier, effective with release of the 
index for January 1983, the BLS had made the same change in the CPI for All Urban Consumers 


(CPI-U). 


The rental equivalence approach calculates shelter costs of hameowers based on the 
implicit rent owners would have to pay to rent the homes they own. The old method calculated 
homeownership as home purchase, mortgage interest costs, property taxes, property insurance, 
and maintenance and repairs. As with the CPI-U, the new homeownership component was 
introduced into the CPI-W in such a manner that the indexes, using the old and new 
methodologies, were equal in the so-called link month--December 1984 for the CPI-W. BLS will 
continue to calculate and make available the CPI-W using the old hameowership approach for 
the 6-month period from January to June 1985. For more information see the CPI Detailed 


Report for January 1983, pp. 7-13. 
~ #_ # # 





CONSUMER PRICES: 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor released the average retail prices for energy 
and food for February 1985. These average prices are collected by 
the BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 


gasoline and Fuel Oil 


The average price for all types of gasoline was $1.128 in February. Prices of leaded regular 
gasoline averaged $1.041; unleaded regular, $1.131; and unleaded premium, $1.290. In the 28 
cities for which gasoline prices are published prices for all types of gasoline 
averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest in Denver. 


The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] was $1.085 in February. In the 19 cities for 
which fuel oil] prices are published the price per gallon averaged highest in 
Chicago and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 kwh was $39.107 in February. The price for 40 therms was 
$26.803. The price for 100 therms was $61.206. : 


Food 


In February 1985, United States average food prices levels were higher for 43 items, lower for 
34 items, and unchanged for 3 items. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY 1985 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings decreased 0.4 percent 
from January to February, after seasonal adjustment, according to 
preliminary data released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. This decrease stemmed from a 0.6 percent decrease 
in average weekly hours and a 0.4 percent increase in consumer prices, 
as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers (CPI-W). These movements were partially offset by a 
0.5 percent increase in average hourly earnings. 


Data on averaye weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports 
of private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and 
part-time workers holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included, 
Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting earnings in 
current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Average weekly earnings increased by 2.4 percent between February of 
1984 and 1985 as a result of a 3.3 percent increase in average hourly 
earnings which was partially offset by a 0.9 percent decrease in average 
weekly hours. After adjustment for a 3.5 percent increase in the CPI-W 
over the same period, real average weekly earnings decreased 1.0 percent. 
‘Before adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, averaye 
weekly earnings were $295.30 in February 1985, compared with $288.40 a year 
earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power 
increased by 0.2 percent from January to February. Compared with a year 
earlier, the HEI decreased by 0.2 percent. The HEI 
excludes the effects of two types of chanyes unrelated to underlying waye 
rate moveaents--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry 
employment shifts. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protection Act (MSPA) 
protects migrant and seasonal farm workers in their relations with farm 
labor contractors, agricultural employers and agricultural associations, 
according to a U.S. Labor Department fact sheet. 


# # # 


The Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protection Act (MSPA) 
replaced the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act on April 14, 1983, 
according to a U.S. Labor Department fact sheet. 


# # # 


Individuals and organizations subject to the Migrant and Seasonal 
Agricultural Worker Protection Act (MSPA) must observe certain rules when 
recruiting, soliciting, hiring, employing, transporting or housing farm 
workers or furnishing them to employers, according to a U.S. Labor 
Department fact sheet. 


# # # 


Before performing any farm labor contracting activities, farm labor 
contractors must register with the U.S. Department of Labor and obtain 
certificates of registration specifying the types of activities they are 
authorized to perform, according to a U.S. Labor Department fact sheet. 


# # # 
The U.S. Department of Labor has a toll-free number (1-800-368-1008) 
which farm workers and others can call to check the validity of farm labor 
contractors’ certificates, according to a Labor Department fact sheet. 


# # # 








